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frankly, "While we believe we are justified in the 
position we might take ; while we think that you are 
wrong in questioning the exercise of what we con- 
sider our rights, nevertheless we would rather lay 
aside any insistence upon the strict letter of the law 
and preserve the universal good opinion which must, 
after all, lie at the foundation of righteous individual 
or national success." 

As we understand it, we have expressed in the fore- 
going the attitude of the President toward the Pan- 
ama Canal question, an attitude which is not 
merely one justified by the highest ethical consider- 
ations, but one which in the long run makes for the 
greatest measure of material national prosperity. 



The Mexican Crisis. 

The situation in Mexico, which was extremely acute 
for a short time — war, in fact, seeming inevitable — has 
now taken on a more hopeful aspect. For a few days 
it looked as if war had actually begun, although Presi- 
dent Wilson had all along declared that that was not 
in his thought, and that "under no conceivable circum- 
stances would we fight the people of Mexico." The 
Administration has done much to prevent actual hos- 
tilities, notwithstanding the internal disorders, the de- 
struction of property, and the violence to citizens and 
others in that distressed country, and it was devoutly 
hoped that the same policy would be persisted in. 

On April 9 an American gunboat at Tampico sent 
ashore some of her crew to procure supplies. The 
men were unarmed, and the boat carried the United 
States flag, but the town was under military law, and a 
subordinate Mexican Federal officer arrested the crew. 
As he was conducting them to jail a superior officer 
met the party and sent them back to the landing to 
await orders. Within two hours their release was 
ordered by the Huertist commander, an apology given, 
and General Huerta himself expressed his regret at 
the occurrence. Bear Admiral Mayo, not satisfied 
with the apology, demanded a salute of twenty-one 
guns to be given before 6 p. m. Sunday, April 19. Un- 
fortunately, the President supported Admiral Mayo, 
and when General Huerta insisted that he had already 
sufficiently apologized, and refused to fire the salute 
in the exact manner asked, the nation faced the peril of 
immediate war. The battleship fleet was already on 
its way to Tampico, to be ready on a moment's notice 
for action. Had the apology been accepted, as men in 
civil life are accustomed to do, and the incident passed 
over as unimportant, the honor of our country would 
have been far better conserved and the danger of a 
long and disastrous conflict avoided. 

Upon General Huerta's refusal to comply, the Presi- 
dent appeared before Congress on April 20, asking 
their approval for him to "use the armed forces of the 



United States in such ways and to Such an extent as 
may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and 
his adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and 
dignity of the United States." He added that, in his 
mind, there was no thought of aggression or of selfish 
aggrandizement, and yet it was a fact that he had sub- 
stantially embarked upon a policy which might easily 
have ended in both. 

By a vote of 337 to 37 the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution giving the President the approval 
he requested. Opposition to the form of the resolu- 
tion developed in the Senate, and while they were de- 
bating the question practical war measures were en- 
tered upon and the peace of the country placed on a 
perilous footing. Secretary Daniels ordered Tampico 
to be invested, and at the same time Rear Admiral 
Fletcher, in command at Vera Cruz, was ordered to go 
ashore and seize the customs house to prevent the land- 
ing of a German ship which was reported about to 
arrive with a cargo of arms and ammunition for 
Huerta. Several Americans were killed, about fifty 
wounded, and many Mexicans killed in the encounters 
that followed. 

On April 22 the Senate voted, 72 to 13, in favor of 
the resolution in an amended form, disclaiming any 
hostility to the Mexican people or intention to make 
,wa,T upon them. The next day Charge O'Shaughnessy 
was given his passports by General Huerta and Charge 
Algara directed to ask for his. The Brazilian repre- 
sentative in Mexico City was put in charge of the Amer- 
ican embassy there. All possible steps were taken to 
provide for the safe conduct of all Americans out of 
Mexico. 

Since the offer of mediation, made on April 25 by the 
envoys of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, has been ac- 
cepted by this Government, and also by the Huerta gov- 
ernment, it seems that a peaceable settlement is assured. 
General Carranza has also formally accepted the princi- 
ple of mediation, which brings all the factions into line. 
The United States and General Huerta have been asked 
by the envoys to agree to an armistice suspending all 
aggressive military movements during the period of 
negotiation, while a separate armistice between Huerta 
and Carranza will be proposed. The next step will be 
the decision by each party of what it considers satis- 
factory demands. Time for consideration has been won, 
and that, in quarrels, nearly always means peace. 

It is particularly gratifying to have had the South 
American countries make this offer of mediation, inas- 
much as their interests in the subject are even greater 
than those of Europe, and as it shows their good will 
and friendship toward the United States. The duty of 
all thinking men and women at this time is to uphold 
the hands of the peace party, and convince the leaders 
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of this country, if they need any convincement, that the 
people do not desire war; neither do they want to inter- 
fere in Mexican affairs, much less to acquire territory 
there. There is a deep and widespread sentiment 
against the country's undertaking any method of set- 
tling the Mexican difficulties which would involve war. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, speaking before Congress on 
April 29, said : 

"This situation today is the strongest argument that 
could possibly be made for the demands of the friends of 
peace, namely, that the peace of the people should be 
better secured ; that it should not be dependent upon the 
whims of -a ruler or a momentary impulse of a naval or 
army officer, but that it should be anchored by interna- 
tional agreements to arbitrate differences." 



A full account of the Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Peace Society, which occurred May 8, will 
be given in the June issue. The annual reports of the 
secretary, executive director, and treasurer will appear, 
as well as some of the speeches given at the dinner. 



Editorial Notes. 



Colombian 

Treaty 

Signed. 



A treaty between the United States 
and Colombia was signed at Bogota on 
April 7 by the new American Minister, 
Thaddeus A. Thomson. If the convention is ratified by 
the two countries the controversy will at last be ami- 
cably settled. The secession of Panama in 1903 and 
the acquisition of the Canal Zone by the United States 
have been the cause of much friction and a source of 
hindrance to the United States in its relations with all 
the countries to the south of us. Negotiations have 
been carried on for several years, but the governments 
could not agree on satisfactory terms of reparation. 
Official copies of the treaty were not to be made public 
in this country until after it had been sent to the Senate, 
although it was published in Bogota. From the publi- 
cation of the text in Paris, through the Colombian lega- 
tion, the following points appear to be the leading stipu- 
lations : 

1. The payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia as in- 
demnity within six months of the final exchange of rati- 
fications. 

2. The free passage of Colombian troops, stores, and 
warships through the Panama Canal. 

3. The recognition by Colombia of Panama as an in- 
dependent nation, which shall terminate on the Pacific 
Ocean at points equidistant between Cocalito and Ardita. 

4. The securing by the United States of the sending 
by Panama of an agent to negotiate with Colombia a 
treaty of peace and friendship, including an agreement 
regarding the pecuniary liability of the two countries. 

The first article of the treaty says : 



"The Government of the United States, desiring to 
put an end to all disputes and differences with the Re- 
public of Colombia occasioned by events which have 
brought about the present situation in the Isthmus of 
Panama, in its name and in the name of the people ox 
the United States expresses sincere regret for anything 
that may have interrupted or altered the relations of 
cordial friendship existing long between the two na- 
tions." 

"Colombia, in her name and in the name of the people 
of Colombia, accepts this declaration in the full assur- 
ance that in this way will disappear all obstacles to the 
restoration of complete harmony between the two coun- 
tries." 

The Senate ought at once to ratify this treaty and 
clear the air so that the nation can regain her prestige 
and standing among the Latin-American countries, 
Whose distrust of her purposes has been aroused by the 
delay and quibbling. The question involved is not a 
mere national one of paying for the Canal Zone— it has 
become a larger question, growing out of our unjust 
dealings in the past and the imperative need for us to 
act generously to make up for the injustice done. 



Academy of There has been established at The 

!ji W> Hague within the past few months an 

Academy of International Law. It is 
to be housed in the Palace of Peace, and will in all prob- 
ability open its sessions in August and continue for 
two months. It is to be a sort of summer school of 
graduate study for those who are already versed to some 
extent in international law. The money to carry on the 
academy will come from several sources; the Carnegie 
Foundation is to furnish a subsidy, while the late Dr. 
Asser set aside for this purpose a portion of the Nobel 
prize money which he received in 1911. In January 
Dr. James Brown Scott, director of the International 
Law Division of the Carnegie Foundation, attended the 
meeting at which the academy was created and the rules 
for its government were prepared. The chairman of 
the executive committee will be Mr. A. P. C. Van Karne- 
beek. The committee of management consists of Mr. 
Rolin, chairman; Mr. Louis Renault, of France; Mr. 
Hagerup, of Norway; Mr. Vesnitch, of Servia, and Mr. 
Harburger, of Munich, Bavaria. 



The South 
and War. 



There is no movement more cosmo- 
politan than the peace movement. It 
is confined to no section. The execu- 
tive director of the American Peace Society has just re- 
turned from a somewhat extended trip through a num- 
ber of our Southern States. He spoke before the State 
Teachers' Association at Shreveport, Louisiana, and the 
Louisiana Branch of the American School Peace League, 
April 16. He also addressed the Rotary Club at their 



